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LOST ENTHUSIASM 
Frederic A. Mooney 


HE early Christians were conquerors 
because they were stirred by compel- 
ling convictions. They believed something 
with all their souls; they believed it so 
thoroughly that they gladly suffered per- 
secution and even death rather than re- 
nounce it. The risen Lord, the triumph- 
ant Christ, the Son of God, the Teacher of 
love, mercy, brotherhood and peace, was 
to them their one hope and salvation. * 

Their souls were on fire and they became 
crusaders and evangelists for the Christ 
way of life. And down through the cen- 
turies whenever that spirit has manifested 
itself, the Church has been a strong factor 
in influencing public opinion. This spirit 
and this influence are absent today, due, 
perhaps, to the fact that many church 
members lack a definite and passionate 
conviction concerning Christ and _ his 
mission in the world. Unless we are en- 
thusiastic about something, we don’t do 
much about it. And that applies to the 
Christian Church as well as to everything 
else. 

The writers of our Constitution were en- 
thusiastic about the democratic way of life 
and produced an historic document de- 
signed to preserve and perpetuate certain 
inalienable rights and liberties. And since 
those early colonial days Americans have 
increasingly enjoyed a freedom which has 
been the envy of the world. 

But more and more we have taken it as 
a matter of course; year by year we have 
been forgetting what it cost us to procure 
it; and have been growing more and more 
smug and complacent. Today we are 
rudely stabbed awake to the realization 
that our cherished liberties are menaced. 
For a long time we have fogotten that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’’ 

While the sense of mission and the cru- 
sading spirit have been steadily fading 
among Christians, it has been developing 
rapidly under the leadership of Joseph 
Stalin and Adolf Hitler. 

But the ideals and the goals are not 
those of Christianity. Democracy, rooted 
in Christianity, places the emphasis on 
man—his rights, duties, privileges and op- 
portunities. _Communism and Nazism, 
rooted in neo-paganism, place the emphasis 
on the state, and make the individual ab- 
solutely subservient to the state, crushing 
individual initiative. These two ideologies 
are as far apart as the poles, and are now 
engaged in a terrific grapple. 

Communism and Nazism have made 
tremendous progress because their leaders 
have succeeded in arousing among their 
peoples enthusiasm for the cause. For 
some reason, the Christian forces have 
failed to arouse a like enthusiasm for the 
ideals and the cause of Christianity. Like- 
wise, and probably for the same reason, 
the leaders of the democracies have failed 
to keep alive the crusading spirit of those 
who gave us our democratic institutions. 

Why people should prefer regimentation 
to the freedom guaranteed by the constitu- 
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tion of democracies is a question I do not 
feel competent to answer. But I do ven- 
ture the assertion that had the members 
of the Christian churches and the citizens 
of democracies been as zealous and sys- 
tematic in propagating their ideals as the 
Communists and Nazis have been in 
spreading theirs, the world situation would 
not be what it is today. 

But that, of course, is water over the 
dam. Perhaps, however, we have learned 
the lesson that to safeguard and keep some- 
thing we cherish, we must be enthusiastic 
about it. We have not been sufficiently 
enthusiastic about either Christianity or 
democracy. Let us hope we have learned 
a lesson from which we can profit—if, in 
the meantime, civilization doesn’t crash. 

* * 


FROM DIXIE LAND 


N the rural districts church work is go- 
ing forward very nicely now. In the 
cities churches are closing for the vacation 
period, but we have no such time in the 
country places. When the cultivation of 
cotton, corn and other crops is finished for 
the season, farmers have a bit more leisure, 
more time for church and other activities. 
Public assemblages are far better then 
than in the winter. 

Recently I was with churches and mis- 
sions in Mississippi, Georgia and South 
Carolina. Audiences and interest in 
Mississippi were all that could be ex- 
pected. The people are looking forward 
to a time when they will have a settled 
minister. They are not expecting a man 
who can command a large salary, but one 
who can say the helpful word, be ever 
ready to do a good turn and be a true man 
among men and women. This goes far 
towards the full measure of a Christian. 
I, who have been serving those people 
from time to time during the past eight 
years, am ready to vacate when the right 
sort of minister arrives in the state bor- 
dering the Father of Waters. But I will 
try to fill the gap until that time. 

It has been a real pleasure to minister to 
some of our Georgia missions during the 
past month; notably Ward-White Memo- 
rial in South Georgia, Allatoona at the 
foothills of the mountains, and Bowers 
Chapel near Elberton. These places, and 
others in the state, are not able financially 
to maintain regular services. All, except 
Allatoona, were defunct when I came back 
to Georgia more than eight years ago. 
Now they aie fairly active and exert a fine 
influence for good in their respective local- 
ities. 

On my last trip to South Carolina, I 
held services at the Bethel and Feasterville 
churches. Our membership at Bethel is 
scattered far and wide, and it is somewhat 
surprising how well the people come to- 
gether once every two months. They are 
devoted to their church; the loving asso- 
ciations of years gone by mean much to 
them, and they come to the shrine where 
fathers, mothers and loved ones worshiped 
in the treasured past. Hindered by sick- 

(Continued on page 675) 
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BRITAIN 


HE British may have their faults but their forti- 
tude, endurance, courage and insight are be- 
yond praise. 

Through centuries of struggle they have won their 
liberties. They do not propose to give them up with- 
out a fight to the death. 

The story of the British struggle for liberty is the 
story of our struggle. Magna Charta, on exhibition 
at the New York World’s Fair, is our charter as well 
as the charter for those who live in the British Isles. 
Only those devoid of knowledge of history can feel 
that the history of the British Empire has no relation 
to our history. Even at the time of the American 
Revolution, Pitt, Fox, Burke fought our battle in the 
British parliament and our victory was their victory. 

To know the average Englishman, Scotsman, 
Welshman, Irishman, is to know someone who looks 
at things as we look at them and cherishes what we 
cherish. 

Now by the fortune of war the British Empire 
is in peril. Even some of our isolationists begin to 
sense how long we have “‘sponged”’ on the British fleet. 
All this haste in preparation for war in our country 
comes from realizing that perhaps a time may come 
when we cannot depend on Britain to fight for us. 
We have used the British fleet for years and too often 
just kicked the British. - 

The British as much if not more than we stand 
for free speech, a free press, liberty to live as one 
chooses, freedom of assembly, representative govern- 
ment. Every time that we tune in our radio to listen 
to a program of our own selection, we ought to re- 
member that Britain is fighting for the right of men 
everywhere to do that very thing. Every time a labor 
union meets, the members might well pray for victory 
for Britain. 

We who are letting Britain fight alone a battle 
for all the rest of the free countries of the world might 
at least stop criticizing our protector. 

Let no one say that this is no subject for a church 
paper! When liberty goes, pretty much everything 
worth while in religion goes. 

We urge help for Britain and prayer for Britain. 
We would see the planes go in increasing numbers and 
the children come back on the same ships to find safe 
asylum and loving care. 

The British are a great, civilized, masterful race. 
With all their political mistakes, which they them- 
selves are the first to admit, they have raised up 
dominions like Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand that love them. Their failure is Ireland, but 
not all the fault is on the British side. Where the 
British rule, liberty emerges. Given time India will have 
full liberty. The British Empire is a fellowship, not 


a dictatorship. Out of an empire has come a common- 
wealth of free nations pointing the right road to all 
the rest of the world. 

As to the British people themselves, to come to 
know the average Englishman, Scotsman, Welshman 
or Irishman is to love him. Slow to promise, they 
carry on to the end. Sportsmen, they will not let 
the other fellow down. They are a great free people, 
devoid of pretense or bombast, and to us it is tragic 
that they should be in the situation that they face 
today. 

That this nation should fall into the hands of 
Hitler and his Gestapo is unthinkable. We are sure 
that Mr. Churchill was right. If driven to it they will 
stand on the ruins of Westminster Abbey, on St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and fight to the last man. God bless 
and deliver Britain! 

* * 


A POSTSCRIPT TO LA BELLE FRANCE 


E are sorry to have to add a postscript to our 
editorial, ‘“La Belle France,” in our issue of 
July 6. 

The republic is dead. A totalitarian state has 
emerged. With practical unanimity both houses of 
the French parliament have given power to M. Pétain 
to write a new constitution. The National Assembly 
has concurred and the new constitution has been pro- 
mulgated. Ratification by the people in our judg- 
ment will come because soldiers will watch the polls. 

Doubtless some voted for the change in the hope 
of getting better terms from Germany and Italy. 
Others were for it anyway. The ties which bind Nazis 
and fascists together overrun national boundaries. 
Sometimes they are stronger than national loyalties. 
Pétain, Laval, Weygand and others in France are men 
who believe in giving orders and in having laborers, 
businessmen, soldiers and everybody else obey with- 
out question. 

Democracy is submerged in France. “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” is replaced by ‘‘Work, Family, 
Fatherland.”’ The new slogan is not open to attack 
for what it says but for what it leaves out. Freedom 
of speech, of press, of assembly, freedom to read, to 
listen, to act, are abridged or destroyed. 

An entire population seems ready and willing to 
go into the house of bondage, but we have our doubts 
about the permanency of the new order. 

After a devastating war which ends in defeat a 
revolution often takes place. This, too, is a revolu- 
tion—a revolution of the upper classes. But the 
masses will not all be executed, although it seems as 
if in Spain they were headed that way. People will 
live in the lovely valleys of France and tend the vines 
and harvest the grain. Perhaps they will awake some 
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day. Perhaps taxes will be too heavy. Germany 
will take too much. There may be mutterings: 
“Pétain and Laval sold us out.’”’ Then may come 
another revolution. If Pétain lives long enough, he 
may mount the guillotine. 

Or Britain may win and the whole crowd of 
“rightists’” may be swept from power and the liberties 
of the French people restored. 

It does not look like victory for Britain just now, 
but we must remember that we are dealing with the 
British and that Britain is fighting for liberty and her 


homeland. 
Pg OE 


WAR RELIEF WORK 


HECKS keep coming in for emergency war relief 
work. Church people like to give through 
church agencies. All such checks are quickly 

forwarded in accordance with the wishes of the donors. 
One thing is clear. People are greatly moved. People 
want to help. 

Inevitable in al]l war relief work is change of plans. 

One sets up an organization to supervise work in 
France and suddenly the Germans have control of 
France and a new start has to be made under condi- 
tions that make sure that no requisitions of food are 
made by an invading army. 

Governments plan to evacuate children on a large 
scale and then, on account of shipping being needed 
elsewhere, they have to evacuate on a smaller scale 
with Unitarians looking after Unitarians, university 
teachers looking after the children of university 
teachers, bankers inviting the children of bankers, and 
so on. 

Again and again during the last war, two men 
who agreed on Monday and separated had to agree 
all over again on Tuesday because new factors had 
entered to be reckoned with overnight. 

Food, clothing, blankets, bandages, medicines 
always are needed. The only change is more need— 
ever more need and need most urgent in some new 
places. 

And to buy the food and blankets we need money. 


* * 


TIME AND STRENGTH WASTED 


NIVERSALIST ministers are wasting time and 
strength trying to make extreme pacifists out 
of all other ministers. 

We do not question their right to do this. Wedo 
not question their duty to follow the voice of con- 
science. But we question their wisdom. We deplore 
the loss of intellectual and moral energy that might 
be used to accomplish something important for world 
peace. 

What we need is a world organization to deal 
with conflicts between nations. We cannot possibly 
secure a union of all nations—nor do we think it wise 
to attempt such a thing. But our people can be made 
to see the value of a world court, the possibility of a 
world federation and the fact that we must federate 
or we shall destroy one another. 

This movement to induce men to promise not to 
do something in the event of something else happening 
can result only in negative attitudes and acts. We 
need to put our best brain power at work on the con- 
structive measures that the world so urgently needs 
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and upon the techniques that may be used to develop 
public sentiment in their support: 

The pacifists think they have done something 
when, in fact, they have been shutting themselves up 
in a room to adopt a resolution. 

Tragedy is breaking down barriers. 
letting in the light. 

Why will we go on puttering with futility when 
the need is so great! 


Tragedy is 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 


NDER the leadership of Walter Gabell, Jr., the 

iD) Murray Grove Association is extending its 
influence. 

_ The Association has just issued a beautiful year 

book. It is well illustrated and tells of the achieve- 

ments and plans of the Association. 

Mr. Gabell is not satisfied to have Murray Grove 
kept alive by a few friends who love it. He thinks 
that it can be made a spiritual generator to send life- 
giving currents into all parts of the Church. 

There is no more beautiful story in our history 
than that which is connected with Murray Grove. 
Here lived Thomas Potter. Here John Murray 
preached for the first time on these shores. The 
thought of a Divine Providence which rules and over- 
rules always comes to us when we see the place where 
Murray and Potter met. 

Mr. Gabell and his associates are rendering a great. 
service to the Universalist Church by maintaining 
this sacred place and using it for rest, recreation and 


religious education. 
* * 


‘POEMS ABOUT MAINE”’’ 


HELDON CHRISTIAN, minister of the First: 
Universalist Church of Brunswick, Maine, and 
author of a noble poem, “The Unbeautiful 

Spear,” has now done good work as an editor. He was 
secured to edit “Poems About Maine,’’* which is a 
volume of 144 pages. The works of a hundred authors, 
living and dead, appear. Ruffed grouse, hemlocks, 
pines, gulls, moose, Katahdin, the Rangeleys, Mon- 
hegan, the Kennebec, lobstermen, lighthouses, woods, 
lakes, rivers, the great wide sea, and much more of 
Maine are in the book. Longfellow, Whittier, Celia. 
Thaxter, Robert Bridges, Wilma Stubbs, Harold 
Pulsifer and Harold Vinal are among the contributors. 

As Mr. Christian says in his foreword, ‘They are 
all good reading and good poetry and although ina 
few cases the poetry has ascended only to the level of 
verse, it is good honest verse of its kind and any an-. 
thology of poems about Maine could not very well 
omit them.” 

In these poems many a man who has spent happy 
days on the shore or in the interior of Maine, 
on salt water or fresh water, will relive his experiences. 
Nor is this service only for those who have been to 
Maine. When the partridge drums or the waves 
break on the shore, the echoes come from many places. 
far apart. | 

Mr. Christian has added to his literary reputation. 
by this important piece of work. 

*Poems About Maine. Edited by Sheldon Christian. Pub- 
lished by Henry Harrison, 79 Fourth Ave., New York. Price 
$1.50. 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days 
IX. Not Always as Black as Painted 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


HERE was a driving snowstorm in the valley 
of the Cobleskill. It was Sunday, the eleventh 
day of December, 1782, near the close of the 

American Revolution. Cornwallis had been captured 
the year before. Peace was expected, but there was 
trouble over the treaty and it was not signed until 
September 3 of the next year (1783). Meanwhile, 
up on the old frontier, in the Mohawk and Schoharie 
settlements, the war dragged on in a desultory way. 
The Indians earned what they could in scalps and 
prisoners. Eight dollars was paid for a scalp, twenty 
dollars for a committeeman. All through the war, 
Tories and Indians had tried to capture George 
Warner, who lived up the Cobleskill Creek farther to 
the southwest than anyone else, in what is now War- 
nerville but what then was called Cobleskill Center. 
They had come in July of 1782, but George Warner, 
Sr., had been away from home and they had failed to 
get him. But at that time they had captured his son, 
Captain George Warner, Jr., and had carried him to 
Niagara, where he still was held a prisoner. Nobody 
looked for Indians again, since peace was so near and 
the news of a provisional treaty already was being 
circulated. But for some reason the British so much 
wanted to capture Warner that Captain Adam Crys- 
ler, a Tory, and six Indians came three hundred miles 
over the snow to secure him. 

This day he was at home with his wife and one 
daughter, living in the log cabin that the Indians had 
left as a trap when they had burned his frame house 
and his eldest son’s house and all the other buildings, 
in 1777. The Indians came suddenly through the 
storm, burst in and captured Warner, at this time 
sixty-two years old. They fired two or three shots to 
intimidate the family, and if two men, in the woods 
near by, had heard these shots, this story might have 
had a different ending. But the snow was heavy and 
the sound did not carry. 

These two men in the woods were Nicholas War- 
ner, oldest son of George, Senior, then a man of 
thirty-four years, and his friend Joseph Barner. They 
were off to catch a runaway horse. Nicholas Warner 
was a famous scout, probably as famous as any except 
Timothy Murphy. He was of powerful build, fleet of 
foot, a dead shot, and he knew the Indian tricks and 
ways. 

At this time he was stationed at one of the forts 
in the Schoharie Valley, but on this Sunday he had 
driven home with Barner to get a lumber sleigh that 
he had agreed to rent to Barner for the winter for the 
sum of one dollar, hard money, which was more than 
it seems to us today. All was well with the family 
when they came. They got out the sleigh and were 
fastening it to the sleigh that they drove when one of 
the horses broke away and ran into the woods. After 
they had caught him, and had hitched the sleigh, and 
were driving past the house, they saw three Indians in 
their way. Two of the Indians fired, but one held his 
fire. They lashed the horses and turned out of the 
road to avoid the Indians, trying at the same time to 
release the sleigh behind, but it struck a log hidden 


under the snow and then a sapling, and pulled the 
box of the other sleigh off with Nicholas under it 
Barner, having the reins, remained on therunners. As 
Warner got to his feet, he saw an Indian within 
twenty paces with his gun leveled, and so surrendered 
—calling to Barner to get away, which he succeeded 
in doing. 

Nicholas Warner was a captive, but only for a 
few hours. The snow was so deep and the storm 
was so bad that the Indians and their prisoners had 
made only six miles by dark. 

Roscoe, who published a history of Schoharie 
County in 1882, says that they camped at Summit 
Lake the first night and traveled down the Charlotte 
Valley the next day. Simms, who published a his- 
tory of Schoharie County in 1845, and who talked to 
Nicholas Warner, says: ‘Some time in the afternoon 
they set off up the creek, pursuing the most direct 
road to the Susquehanna.” It is not a matter of 
importance, but it is interesting to us who know the 
lay of the land. In the old days the war parties al- 
most always entered the valleys of the Schoharie and 
the Cobleskill by ascending the Charlotte, a tributary 
of the Susquehanna, which brought them to Utsay- 
antha, or Summit Lake. Today one seldom takes 
that route. Both railroad and motor road go up the 
Cobleskill, over the watershed and down the Schenevus 
to Susquehanna waters. 

According to Simms, the Indians took this short, 
hard way with the Warners. Simms probably is right, 
for Nicholas, after his escape, found his way through 
the storm and the darkness by means of the creek, 
which it is said he crossed six times in his flight. 

To allay the suspicions of the Indians, he had 
taken off his moccasins as he lay down to sleep, and 
so he was not bound. He had managed to com- 
municate to his father his intention to get away by 
singing a song in “High Dutch,” so his father kept 
awake and afterward told him what happened. When 
all the Indians were asleep, he rose silently and started 
down the trail that they had come, and almost im- 
mediately gave a leap sideways and reversed his direc- 
tion, traveling away from the settlement. His father 
said that his escape was almost immediately detected, 
and that four Indians started after him. In the dark- 
ness and blinding storm they could not find any trace 
of Warner, and fearing that they could not get back 
to their campfire they soon retraced their steps. 

Warner ran for miles in stocking feet with his 
hand held before his face to avoid striking trees. It 
would be interesting to know whether he passed his 
father’s old log house and if his mother and sister, who 
had been left behind, saw him. By morning he had 
made nine miles and had reached the Cobleskill block- 
house named Fort Duboise. 

It was probably of this hard dangerous flight that 
he spoke when he said to Simms in 1837, “To relate 
what took place on the night I was a prisoner with the 
Indians now makes the cold chills run over me.”’ 

When Grandmother Shaver talked about the 
Warners she had much to say. Her grandfather, 
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Henry Hynds, lived to come back from his imprison- 
ment and married Maria Warner, daughter of Nicho- 
las. So that brought into the family all the traditions 
of old George and his two sons, all of whom, at one 
time or another, were made prisoners by Tories and 
Indians. 

The Warners lived on the beautiful flat lands 
where the two branches of the Cobleskill come to- 
gether. The Hyndses lived four or five miles up the 
West Branch. Probably the walk along wood paths 
between the two places seemed no harder to them 
than the easy motor trip does to us. Grandmother 
was proud of these ancestors and accurate in the main 
as to the facts, but neither she nor anyone else in my 
. boyhood ever gave me a fair idea of the Indians. 

To children of my generation and of our village 
the Indian was a cruel savage armed with tomahawk 
and scalping knife, intent only upon burning, killing 
and torturing. In all of the 4th of July oratory of my 
boyhood, only the midnight attack, the savage war 
whoop, the killing and scalping, the torture of prison- 
ers, were pictured. I do not recall that any school 
teacher ever modified this view in any way. 

So I was puzzled when I began to read about the 
Warners. George Warner the elder was kindly 
treated when he was a prisoner. He suffered from 
cold, but he shared the best his captors had and even 
had meat when they went without. Perhaps they 
were thinking of the bounty, and tried to keep him in 
condition to get the higher rate for a live committee- 
man instead of a scalp. George Warner, Jr., was be- 
friended by an Indian on his journey to Niagara. He 
was knocked senseless while running the gauntlet, but 
his captor did his best to protect him. 

So with Nicholas. Instead of taking his Dutch 
brogans, one of .the Indians traded his moccasins for 
them. Simms probably gives us the real color of 
things as well as any of the historians, and Simms had 
the picture of the scene around that campfire on the 
upper Cobleskill from Nicholas Warner himself. 
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“The Indian who claimed him as prisoner (who could 
speak Low Dutch) asked him if he would trade a pair 
of moccasins with him for his shoes. . . . Said he to 
the Indian, ‘I am your prisoner and if I freeze my feet. 
and cannot keep up with you, you will killme. I now 
look to you for protection as to a father and will try 
to love you as such.’”’ So the exchange was made. 

They cooked meat that night in a teakettle, 
both meat and kettle being from the Warner cabin. 
“When cooked,” said Simms, “an Indian cut it as 
nearly as possible in nine equal parts: then a second 
Indian turned his back and a third gave owners to 
each mess as fishermen and hunters often do by 
‘touching it off,’ which is done by pointing at a por- 
tion unobserved by another individual with the 
familiar demand, ‘Who shall have that,’ whose reply 
gives it a lawful owner.”’ 

We are not saying that Indians and prisoners 
often were on such equal footing, but we cite one case 
for the savages. 

For a long time we have sought to praise our an- 
cestors by making their enemies blacker than they 
were. Now we are beginning to get books that are 
fair even to the Tories. 

Grandmother belonged to the old school. She 
could not like the Indians. 

The night that George the elder and Nicholas 
were taken away, old Dorsa, wife of George, and one 
daughter were left alone in the log cabin. Most of 
the meat and flour had been taken. Her husband 
and oldest son were in the hands of the savages. Her 
other son, George Junior, had been a prisoner for 
months. Would she ever see any of them again? 
Those were the things that Grandmother Shaver re- 
membered. 

They are a good part of the story, but not all. 
Nor in any war do we get the facts until long after. 
Time which obliterates also makes clear. Probably 
not even the Indians who ravaged our fair valley were 
as black as painted. 


Divine Purpose in a World of Chaos 
1. Is It Chaos? 
Frank Durward Adams 


At the request of the commission on literature of 
the Universalist General Convention, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams has written a pamphlet upon ‘Divine Purpose 
in a World of Chaos.” A large edition will soon be is- 
sued by the Universalist Publishing House for the com- 
mission. Through the courtesy of the members of this 
commission, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone and Harold S. Latham, we are permitted to 
publish the pamphlet in advance. It will appear in 
three parts, “Is It Chaos?” ‘“‘The Condition Imperative,” 
and “The Purpose Invincible.” We are of the opinion 
that it will render a great service. The Editor. 


OST boys who have known the luxury of being 
in the country have at some time or other 
thrust a stick into an anthill. Usually the 

initial thrust is followed by another and another until 
the mound is thoroughly torn to pieces. 

The boy’s motive in doing this is not a sweet one. 
It is partly, no doubt, an expression of the natural 
vandalism which all children share in some degree at 


a certain period. But it is mostly curiosity—a lively 
and sadistic curiosity. The boy likes to observe the 
behavior of the unhappy insects when their home is 
ruthlessly invaded and destroyed. Moreover, he en- 
joys the sensation of power. He can do anything he 
likes with the hapless ants. 

But let us consider the feelings of the ants—if it 
may be presumed that they have feelings. Certainly 
their behavior would seem to indicate that they have. 
They appear panic-stricken by the disaster, running 
this way and that in utter terror and confusion. It is 
true, as naturalists have observed, that they soon re- 
cover from their panic and set about the business of 
restoring their home and salvaging what they can out 
of the wreckage. But we can well imagine that for a 
few minutes at least they feel that their whole world 
has been reduced to chaos. 

A feeling which, of course, the boy going on his 
nonchalant way does not share at all. His world is 
very much to his liking, orderly and well integrated. 
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This is a symbol, on a tiny scale, of ourselves and 
the area of world-life, emotional and rational, in which 
we live at this moment and which we share. Yet, 
however intense and painful our reaction may be to 
current destructive events, it is still only vicarious. 
And hardly that. 

As I write these lines news has just come of the 
unconditional capitulation of once-glorious France to 
the Nazi power machine, following the fatal sequence 
of many similar shattering blows. Thus far Americans 
are involved only through sympathy, deep and 
poignant as that may be. We have shed no blood, we 
have risked no money, to make common cause with 
those whose cause and spirit are essentially our own. 

Yet have we not all—all who are not hopelessly 
bogged down with petty, selfish, ephemeral things— 
have we not all been stricken with the feeling that the 
whole world is tumbling into chaos? The world as 
we have known it and lived in it? The world as we 
have envisioned it as the arena upon which new con- 
quests in human happiness and well-being were to be 
progressively achieved? Falling to pieces, disinte- 
grating under the hammer blows of ruthless physical 
assault! 

y I think I speak for all of you in saying that this 
is so. 

But how must the people feel about it who are 
and have been in the direct path of that juggernaut? 
If it is chaos to us from this momentarily safe vantage 
point, what must it be to Englishmen, Poles, Czechs, 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Belgians and Norwegians? 
Will your imagination stretch far enough to encom- 
pass their emotions? Can you visualize the physical 
horror and death in which they are engulfed? Verily, 
out of the dumbness of spirit into which this blitz- 
krieg has shocked them, they must be staring upon a 
world not merely of chance but of utter destruction. 
To them it must seem the very end of the world. 

* * * 

Now back again to the boy with his stick moving 
blithely on to the next anthill. We observed that he 
did not share the panic of his helpless victims. His 
world was not battered to pieces. Perhaps it is too 
much to say that he had a rational plan of action; but 
his purpose at the moment seemed to be to do as 
much damage as he could to anthills and create as 
much confusion as possible for their population. He 
had power. He was master of his little world, and he 
loved the sensation of tearing it to pieces. He was a 
big shot. There was no chaos to him. Things were 
quite all right. 

Even so there is no chaos in the machine which is 
now bearing down relentlessly upon what we have 
been wont to call civilization. There is some confusion 
no doubt in the actual execution of military maneuvers. 
There are moments when both leaders and men are 
demoralized by unexpected resistance or sudden at- 
tack from the air. 

But there is complete order in the total plan of 
which all this activity is a part. With a cold-blooded 
deliberation which has seldom if ever been equaled in 
history, and reaching backward through many years, 
all this has been devised, planned and prepared for. 
In that respect it is the antithesis of chaos. 

* * * 

Thus we see that from opposite points of view 

the picture is very different. What is chaos and 
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confusion to the attacked, to the defenders, is as clear 
and logical as a blueprint to the aggressor. To him, 
indeed, it 7s a blueprint! 

To be sure, our analogy breaks down a little at 
this point. The boy uprooting anthills for the sheer 
joy of destruction did not mean to make them suc- 
cessive steps to some vast aggrandizement of himself. 
He really had no intention of changing the whole 
pattern of ant life to fit a scheme of his own; no, not 
even that he might enjoy the full fruition of his in- 
fantile vandalism. 

But that cannot be said of Adolf Hitler. He 
knows where he wants to go, why he wants to go there 
—and he is on the way! Woe to any anthill that he 
may encounter in his path! 

* * * 

The question I raise, therefore, is this. Js it 
chaos? 

The answer, implicit in what has already been 
said, is no. There is confusion—yes. For the mo- 
ment we are bewildered in the face of it. For the 
moment a kind of paralysis seizes upon us. But this 
is not chaos that we are facing. Chaos is defined as 
“any thing or condition of which the elements or 
parts are in utter disorder and confusion.’”’ That does 
not describe the present situation. On one side, per- 
haps, it might be accurately described as chaotic— 
which is defined as “‘unformed, disordered, jumbled.” 
But that, it must be maintained, is not chaos. 

The jumble and disorder are surface manifesta- 
tions of inner tension and struggle; which tension and 
struggle are the premeditated creation of purpose and 
plan. 

* * * 

Nothing is more reassuring than an adequate 
knowledge of history. One who reads history with 
understanding is not easily overtaken by panic. He 
discovers that it has a curious but consistent way of 
repeating itself. So he interprets present-day move- 
ments in the light of it. Though he himself may be 
in peril of his life, though the persons and things he 
holds dear may be cut down before his eyes, the in- 
telligent reader of history knows that it does not mean 
the collapse of the universe. 

Such calamities have befallen over and over 
again; yet from each one men have risen to their feet 
and pushed on. Dynasties and nations pass away, 
but the stream of human life is not stayed. And out 
of that stream emerge in due time the faiths, the cul- 
tures and struggles which alone give life its significance 
and value. 

History is the record of all this; and happy is he 
who has attained the vantage point which it affords. 

The Bible bears witness to this truth. A suc- 
cession of crises moves through its pages from Genesis 
to the Revelation. Not spiritual crises alone—though 
they mark a hundred great turning points—but po- 
litical and national crises as well. When, after a suc- 
cession of disasters through a long course of years, 
and following a siege of incredible suffering, Jerusalem 
was taken and laid waste and the miserable remnant 
of its people carried away into captivity—must not the 
world have seemed a chaos to them? And later, when 
the heavy hand of Rome was laid upon the struggling 
little nation set up after the restoration—how must 
it have seemed then? When persecution drove the 
early Christians into the far corners of the earth, 
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when the followers of Jesus were accounted merely 
food for the lions or torches to light the festive gar- 
dens of Nero—how must it have seemed to them? 

Yet the apostle was able to say in his letter to the 
Hebrews (12:4), “You have not yet resisted unto 
death in your struggle with sin.” 

General world history simply records one collapse 
after another of civilizations and cultures. Dynasty 
succeeds dynasty, with new thrones erected upon the 
crumbling pillars of great powers gone before. Egypt 
yields to Babylon, Babylon to Persia, Persia and her 
successive rivals to Alexander of Macedon. Rome 
rises and flourishes mightily, only to crumble before 
the onslaught of barbarians from the north. Out of 
the shadow of the Dark Ages emerge other nations 
and powers to exhaust themselves in the Thirty Years’ 
War. The empire of the mighty Napoleon falls to 
pieces, the French Revolution leaves poverty and 
confusion in its wake. And within the last three dec- 
ades China, a hermit nation for centuries, awoke to a 
new national consciousness and set up a new regime, 
only to be wantonly assailed by a greedy aggressor. 

Must not the generations who faced these several 
crises have felt that the end of all things was at hand? 
Must it not have seemed to the victims of each disaster 
that chaos had triumphed at last over cosmic order 
and human reason? 

But from our vantage point of history we know 
that it was not so. 

I say this not to minimize the peril in which we 
are standing at the present moment. In my opinion 
the world has never faced a crisis more terrific in its 
impact or more appalling in its possible consequences. 
We must spare no effort to meet it wisely and bravely. 

But let us meet it also with intelligence. Itisa 
crisis indeed; but only another crisis. It is no new 
phenomenon. We are completing another cycle in the 
slowly-ascending spiral of history. Values which we 
have deemed precious are being threatened and some 
of them will be destroyed—at least temporarily. But 
the world is not coming to an end. The ultimate 
values out of which a progressively-enlarging human 
life is made are not going to be lost. And to know 
this is to gird up our loins and fortify our hearts for 
whatever the struggle may entail. 

* * a 


Now, as the seer-historian well knows, all this is 
a symptom of a deep-seated social disorder. It is 
only one of many symptoms; but because of its mag- 
nitude and incredible destructiveness, it overshadows 
all the others. Make no mistake about it, neverthe- 
less. War is always the symptom of a malady eating 
poisonously at the vitals of the social order. This one 
is no exception. The pity is that we have rarely recog- 
nized it as such. We have regarded it for the most 
part—and almost with a kind of wry tolerance—as a 
kind of human perversity quite unrelated to other and 
more fundamental social forces. Frequently, indeed, 
men have been crucified, or otherwise violently dis- 
posed of, for maintaining that we ought to get at the 
real seat of the disorder. 

But, to those who have eyes to see, a much more 
arresting symptom of this malady is the attitude which 
people in great numbers are taking increasingly toward 
religion. Yet that is not precisely what I mean. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say the growing reac- 
tion of great numbers of people to the church as the 
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objective symbol of organized religion. The religious 
instinct is as deep and vital as ever; but there is a 
growing mistrust both of the inherent validity of re- 
ligion and of the main channel, the church, through 
which it has sought expression. Men are wondering 
piteously in their hearts whether, after all, it is not a 
delusion. 

And this disintegrating doubt is effecting a radical 
change in their concept of the church and their attitude 
toward it: If religion is the molding, vital, saving 
power that men have conceived and asserted it to be, 
why is not the church, religion’s hand, heart and 
brain, more potent in the direction and control of 
human affairs? © 

Or are the scoffers right who maintain that re- 
ligion is nothing but superstition, that men are only 
dust, that matter is the only reality and brute force 
the ultimate arbiter? 

There are two principal ways in which this in- 
creasing distrust reveals itself. One, which is pre- 
dominantly negative in its method, is the growing 
neglect of the church. I maintain that this is not 
the reaction of sheer indifference. It strikes far deeper 
than that. Very often, I think, it is due to a kind of 
despair. What is the use, men say in the privacy of 
their own hearts. The church somehow lacks vitality. 
It doesn’t draw us to it, nor can it hold us if we come. 
We ask for bread and are proffered a stone. It does 
not provide that which we so sorely need in the 
spiritual famine and confusion of the times. Then 
why bother with it? 

So off these people go in search of diversion else- 
where. And I really mean diversion. What they 
actually crave is something that will satisfy their 
spiritual yearning by enabling them to forget all 
about it! 

Yes, this is a paradox. 
just that. 

The other way is bolder, more direct and chal- 
lenging. It becomes vocal. Many demand to know 
why God does not put a stop to this war. Religion, 
they remind us, rests upon the assumption of an 
omnipotent God. We are instructed in our churches 
that God is all-good, all-wise, all-powerful. More- 
over, He is the perfection of love. If that is true, why 
does He permit such slaughter to continue? Why, in- 
deed, is monstrous evil of any kind suffered to go on 
its mocking, devastating way? If the church has no 
answer to that question, why expect us to be inter- 
ested in it, much less continue to support it? 

These are questions that must be faced, both the 
spoken and the unspoken. 

There are many, I know, who would argue that I 
am wrong in my conviction that people are faltering 
in their attitude toward the church. They point to 
numerous popular religious movements which are at- 
tracting great numbers by their sensational, dogmatic 
catastrophic type of preaching. These movements 
have taken divers names unto themselves, but almost 
without exception they are premillenarian in their 
nature and outlook. 

These are churches, to be sure. No one who 
accepts the New Testament concept of what con- 
stitutes a church would deny them that designation. 
They offer a certain comfort to those—and their name 
is legion—who do not wish to come to grips, intellec- 
tually or spiritually, with the problems which are now 
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facing us. They provide a kind of escape mechanism 
for timid souls. 

But neither they, nor the people they attract, nor 
the dogmas they proclaim, can render any service in 
the present crisis. On the contrary, in my opinion, 
their effect is harmful in that they encourage the 
attitude of defeatism. They say, in effect, that man 
is helpless. There is nothing we can do about it. 
But more on that point later. 

* * * 

It is in this realm of religion where confusion and 
uncertainty are most rampant, a condition bordering 
perilously near to chaos. Men are without spiritual 
anchorage, their minds distracted and torn by doubts 
and forebodings. The old moorings have been found 
unstable. The old defenses, which seemed adequate 
enough in their day, and which are ours not by con- 
quest but by inheritance, cannot stand against the 
weapons of modern conflict. ‘The old concept of God 
as a Being who has both the power and the desire to 
save the world but is somehow unable or unwilling 
to do it—this is sheer torment to those who are trying 
frantically to cling to it. Religion built upon that 
concept is sure to fail those who pin their faith to it; 
whereas, it is scornfully repudiated by those who have 
vowed to remake both it and the world after their 
own pattern and in their own image. 

And it is this condition of spiritual and psycho- 
logical near-chaos which has given rise to this war and 
all the disintegrating forces of today. Here is the root 
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of it all. In the bewilderment of desperation men 
strike out in any possible direction, seeking to compen- 
sate by sheer physical might for the spiritual sense 
of security of which they have been bereft. In place 
of their lost God they would set up the throne of the 
Superman. 

It is little wonder that multitudes, in a counsel 
of despair, are clinging to the fanatical hope of a 
cataclysmic, supernatural intervention from the skies. 
Maybe, maybe, they say, in the world’s darkest hour, 
the Almighty will reach His hand down through the 
clouds and rescue a remnant of His creation. 

* * * 

Now let us take our bearings and note the land- 
marks of the road along which we have thus far come. 

The situation we face is not chaos. The world is 
distraught in mind and bewildered in spirit by a con- 
dition which may fairly be described as chaotic. But 
that condition is the clear, logical result of a grim and 
ordered purpose in the minds of those who would 
destroy the world that they may refashion it after their 
own pattern. 

The sheer diabolism of this purpose would utterly 
dismay us if we had not the assurance that there is a 
means, and within the reach of us human men and 
women, by which it can be thwarted. 

But the means itself depends upon an imperative 
condition. 

We must meet that condition; and to the exposi- 
tion of it we shall now address ourselves. 


Tangents 


Rosalie West 


Y friend and I were praising a fellow worker. 
“He is such a sensible man,” she said. 
“Not at all the sort of person who would go 
off on a tangent.” 

I agreed. He was just that: calm, judicial, prac- 
tical—sane. / 

When the friend had gone, my fifteen-year-old 
daughter said in a puzzled way, ‘“‘What do people 
mean by ‘going off on a tangent’?” 

I tried to explain. 

“But why are tangents supposed to be wrong? 
We’re having them in geometry, and they’re heaps 
of fun.” 

“Well, I really don’t see why, now that you speak 
of it. Itis rather a needless slur on them. I suppose 
it’s considered the natural, sane thing for people just 
to keep traveling around in their own particular orbits, 
or those of their group, instead of shooting off to ex- 
plore trackless space on their own.” 

She drew out a paper from her geometry book. 
I realized that most of one lesson period at least had 
been spent otherwise than in giving strict attention 
to the teacher! The sheet was covered with ornate 
designs, lines meeting and crossing in all directions 
with circles of varying radii inserted in pretty pat- 
terns between. 

“T think tangents are most intriguing,” she said. 


Thinking it over afterwards, I realized that I my- 
self had always had a sneaking interest in ‘‘tangents.”’ 
I never have been able to keep my attention wholly 
restricted within the circumference that bounds my 


own little area of faith and practice. Whenever I see 
anyone striking off on an apparently fantastic venture, 
an overpowering curiosity makes me creep along be- 
hind him. I want to know what it was in his make-up 
that led him to leave my nice, cozy circle. I want to 
learn the history, basis and aims of his new orienta- 
tion—to study his new co-idealists. To ascertain 
whether or not he finds his adventure as satisfying as 
he had hoped. Nine times out of ten I end by slip- 
ping back into my old familiar orbit, and yet it is 
never quite the same, afterwards. I always find that 
my circle has been widened, my life enriched, by the 
new understandings these contacts have brought me. 

“Contacts!’’ What are they, indeed, but “tan- 
gents’’? 

Then I had an idea. I had done considerable 
browsing among tangents of various kinds. This time 
I would reverse the process. I would go poking around 
for a bit among these sane, sensible folk; the ones who 
never “go off’? on anything. 

So, armed with a questionnaire, I sallied forth. 


The first person I interrogated was an old coolie 
with two baskets of bones slung over his shoulder, 
which he was carrying down the hill, twenty miles, to 
sell to the lime-burners. 

“Salaam, my friend. Have you by any chance 
ever gone off on a tangent?” 

He stared at me—shifted his baskets to the other 
shoulder—wiped his beady black face on the tail of 
his dirty shirt, and said ‘‘Hey?” 

I explained. 
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“No,” he affirmed emphatically. “I don’t be- 
lieve in tangents. My ancestors have peddled bones 
up and down these hills for three generations—and I 
hope my children and grandchildren will continue 
in the same noble calling.” 

“It’s rather—er—smelly at times, isn’t it?” I 
suggested—for the wind was blowing my way. 

“Tut! Who minds a little thing like that, if his 
heart is in his work? My brother’s son, now—he 
went off at a tangent and became a car-driver, down 
on the plains. There’s an unpleasant, odorous job for 
you! Phew! None of these new fads for me. I'll 
stay with the old, time-honored occupation I’m sure 
OL. 

“Doesn’t your nephew get much better pay?” 

“To be sure—but what’s that to the danger he 
runs, dashing over the ground at that godless speed! 
I get my four anna a day, when I’m lucky—sometimes 
only two—but I manage to keep my stomach filled, 
and what more can a man desire?” 

“What are your favorite mottoes?”’ 

“ “Be content with what you have,’ and ‘You 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks.’ ”’ 

Shifting his baskets over again to the original 
shoulder, he shuffled off down the hill. 


Next I stopped at the open doorway of a Savara 
mud hut. From within came the unmistakable sound 
(and smell) of a floor in process of being smeared with 
cow-dung. I looked inside. A pretty Savara girl was 
kneeling there, engrossed in spreading the odorous 
mixture evenly over the smooth mud foundation. 
She wore only a tight, short skirt—a yard in width— 
and some strings of red beads around her neck. The 
lobes of her ears were distended with wooden disks. 
“Swoo-oop; slap, slap—swoop—”’ her capable hands 
went on with their task. 

“A difficult job, floor-smearing?” I smiled. 

Her face glowed with pride. ‘Indeed it is—to 
get it exactly right. I’m the champion floor-smearer 
in this village, you know. I’ll bet you couldn’t do it.” 

Shamefacedly I shook my head. Then I remem- 
bered my questionnaire. 

“Have you ever gone off on a tangent?” I asked, 
hastily explaining my meaning. 

She looked at me with pitying scorn. ‘Such a 
question! Why, it’s impossible for a Savara ever to 
do that. We must follow the customs of the tribe in 
every detail, from the birth ceremonies to the bone- 
carrying back to one’s native village, after death. 
Liquor-bringing at betrothals and weddings; buffalo- 
sacrificing annually to the demons. Who would be 
such a crazy heretic as to leave our time-honored 
Savara tradition and do otherwise? Why, it would 
be pagan. Heathenish.”’ 

“Don’t you know,” I said, “that some people 
have cement floors, and don’t have to smear them?” 

i “Ugh! How awful! They must be cold to sleep 
on. 

“But they sleep on beds.” 

“How dreadful! Suppose they fell off.” 

“And some people dig wells, instead of drinking 
the water, as you do, from puddles beside the road.” 

“Qo-gai!’”’ she laughed shrilly. “Imagine taking 
all that trouble! We Savaras haven’t time for all 
those crazy notions, really. By the time we’ve put 
in a day plowing or transplanting rice, we’re ready to 
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cook our meal the very simplest way we can, and roll 
up in a mat on the floor for the night. Once in a 
while we take a day off to dance somewhere. It’s a 
very happy life we Savaras live. No; no tangents 
for me.” 

“What is your favorite motto?” 

“““Take what the day brings, and be as happy as 
you can.’” 

‘“‘We have a proverb in our country, ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine.’ Do you know it?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘But here’s a better one: 
‘The less you wear, the fewer stitches you’ll have to 
take.’ ”’ 

I thanked her, and as I turned away, heard her 
merry laugh mingling with the swoo-oop; slap, slap. 


I put the question to my Hindu friend. He had 
just returned from the riverside, where as his morning 
spiritual exercise he had recited the holy name of 
Rama a thousand times. It seemed a foolish thing to. 
ask him. His bare chest and arms had been adorned 
with white hieroglyphics by the temple priest. His 
sacred thread hung from his left shoulder. From the 
center of his smooth-shaven head sprouted his sacred 
lock, twisted and tied at the end. 

He smiled with pitying condescension at my 
naiveté. 

“Why should anyone strive to find new philos- 
ophies, new roads to happiness? All that ever has 
been or ever shall be—all knowledge of art, poetry, 
science, religion—all that mankind will ever need—is 
entwined forever in the matted locks of Siva. India 
is the cradle of civilization; older than Egypt or Meso- 
potamia. Scholars are just beginning to find that 
out.” 

“But surely the combined thinking of all the 
centuries since that time—all over the globe—must 
have added something to the treasures of mankind.” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘Everything—everything— 
is already given to us by Sri Krishna in the Vedas. 
The whole outer world of striving is only a bewildering 
sphere of Illusion, in which ignorant men spin round 
in vain, seeking for truth. I, sitting in meditation in 
the lotus-position, lost in oneness with the Creator, 
may know it all.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the freedom of the 
individual soul to find truth for itself?” 

“That’s only one phase of your American craze 
for democracy. It’s quite alien to our Indian charac- 
ter—we have no desire for it.” 

“But many in your country have left the old faith 
and become Christians.” 

He heaved a sigh. ‘There always will be fools, 
flying off on wild-goose chases. Crazy fanatics. Silly 
women with itching ears, always wanting to see or 
hear some new thing. It’s dangerous, too; leads to 
family and political division—upsets mental balance. 
Poor, puny Man, thinking that his intellect can find 
out God! The only safe foundation is the old tradi- 
tion, given in the Holy Book—the religious thinking 
which has stood the test of time.” . 

I started at the words. They sounded strangely 
familiar. I shut my eyes and tried to place them— 
and into my ears came a great roaring, as though a 
million sane, practical folk of every age and clime 
were shouting it out at me. 


“Beware the puny intellect of man! Keep your 
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feet planted on the sacred tradition—the Holy Book 
—the things that have stood the test of time!’’ 


My last interview was unpremeditated. I was 
spending the evening with a friend, a lovely girl, who 
had given her life to the saving of souls. Her devotion 
to God and man was genuine, profound. Her one 
and only guide and authority in life was the Word of 
God—meaning, to her, the written words enclosed 
between the two covers of the Bible (King James ver- 
sion). 

That night she was discouraged. She was getting 
little response to her appeals. Quarrels were rending 
her flock. She sat with bent head—her Bible open 
before her—tired, sad. 

It happened that I had just been reading an ar- 
ticle in a little magazine that had pulled me up out of 
a miserable bog of futility and discouragement. So, 
naturally, I found it and handed it to her. 

“Do read this! It has put new life into me.” 

She took it eagerly, read a few lines, then drew 
her lips severely together, pushed the paper frcm her 
as though it burned her fingers, and bent her eyes 
once more upon the Word of God. Somewhere in 
between the lines she had caught a warning whiff, 
“Beware! This is a Tangent!’ And, of course, one 
must endure patiently weakness, poverty, futility, 
hopelessness, defeat, whatever the loving Father 
chooses to dispense to us, never, never trying to rise 
above them by giving ear to the wily Tangents of 
Satan. 

O weary, disheartened race of Man! Keep travel- 
ing around patiently in your old worn grooves. Cus- 
toms—traditions—are so safe and sane. It hurts 
and kills to break away and have to bear the scorn 
of your kind. It’s crazy, wild, wicked, to dare to send 
up your feeble little ‘“‘why?” in the face of hallowed 
words of old. Keep going round and round. Teach 
your children the way too, so that each generation as 
it comes may wear the rut a little deeper. 

There’s something so sensible—so practical— 
about going around in circles. 

* * * 


BILLY CHARLIE 

Vivian T. Pomeroy 
HEN I was a small boy I used to go and stay 
with my two brothers,at a farm in Surrey, 
England. It was very beautiful. The house 
lay low in the valley, and its old brick would be golden 
in the sun and orange in the rain. The great barns 
were full of mystery; the orchards blossomed in pink 
and white; and in the paddocks the ponies raced and 
galloped or came to the gates to nuzzle for sugar. 
There was something to see all day long. The house 
smelt of apples and cider and old wood and lavender. 
And Grandfather, who seemed a hundred, sat in his 
great chair with his thin hands on a stout black cane. 
There was an immense garden with flowers whose 
names I dare not now try to remember, and a yew 
hedge two hundred years old, thick as a wall. There 
were guns hanging in the gun room, and fishing rods 

standing in the corner—and there was everything. 

And also there was Billy Charlie. 
Billy Charlie was a workman’s son, and he lived 
ina cottage on the place. Billy Charlie fascinated us. 
He was short and tubby and red-cheeked. He had 
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never been to a city, never been in a train; he had 
just lived in that one place all his eleven years. He 
knew everything about the country—everything which 
we call practical; that is, he could snare rabbits, catch 
fish, climb trees, harness horses, drive a plough, scare 
crows, get birds’ nests, steal apples and get away. He 
knew how to do things—and some good things too. 
And every day he came to the back door to do little 
chores—chop wood, take food and drink to the men 
in the fields; and always he got from the house a large 
slice of plum cake. Every day we saw him digging his 
large teeth into the cake. How we envied him! For 
we were not given cake between meals. 

But one day Billy Charlie came to the door for his 
cake, and one of my aunts said: ‘“‘Billy Charlie, here is 
a book for you. It has pictures, and it tells about all 
kinds of places round the world.” 

Billy Charlie took it, held it, looked at my aunt, 
looked at my two brothers, looked at me; and then he 
said slowly and painfully: ““A book. But I can’t eat 
LAG. 

We all were silent. Then the aunt said: ‘““But you 
can read it and look at it.” She went away. 

My brother said: ‘‘Don’t you like books, Billy 
Charlie?” 

And Billy Charlie said: ‘‘You can’t do anything 
with books.” 

Isaid, echoing my aunt: “‘But you can read them.”’ 

“‘And what’s the good of that?” said Billy Charlie. 

We did not know the answer at that moment. 

Then Billy Charlie said again: ‘Books be all 
right; but you can’t eat ’em.”’ 

He trudged off. We never knew what became of 
the book. 

But I have never forgotten it; and I think of it 
sometimes when I meet or hear of persons who think 
the sun rises only to bring light for them to do some- 
thing, and the sun sets only to give them a reason for 
switching on the electric power; when I hear them 
scoffing at poetry and regarding music as a pastime 
for idle minds; when I know that they have no use for 
the things which money cannot buy—then I see again 


- Billy Charlie’s stolid, round, fat face, and I hear his 


flat voice saying: “‘But I can’t eat that.” 
* * * 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 
HE 93d annual session of the Universalist Convention of 

Indiana was held in Oaklandon June 28 and 29. 

The address on Friday evening by Dr. Robert Cummins 
inspired those who heard him with new courage and new vision 
of the great need for our liberal message. 

The attendance was not large, but the interest and enthus- 
jasm increased and we closed in a mood that promises good for 
the year ahead. 

Recommendations were adopted urging that all Universalists 
give whole-hearted support to the Forward Together program of 
the General Convention; that all Universalist women become 
members of the Association of Universalist Women; that con- 
tinued financial and spiritual support be given the Mid-West 
Institute at Shakamak State Park; that constant efforts be made 
to settle a full-time minister at Galveston circuit and Oaklandon; 
that churches and individuals give all possible support to the 
Red Cross. 

The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund amounted 
to $20.53. 

The Rev. Martha Jones of Ohio was present and gave cheer 
and inspiration to our meetings. 


a 
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The Executive Board plans to visit the several parishes, 
especially those without settled pastors. 

Officers of the Convention are as follows: President, Theo- 
dore F. Schlaegel, Indianapolis; vice-president, Amos Smith, 
Oaklandon; secretary, Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis; treasurer, 
Glenn Bolander, Oaklandon; trustees, Dr. Otto Hamilton, Oak- 
landon, the Rev. A. W. McDavitt, Muncie, Miss Louanna Wilson, 
Peru. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. Arthur W. MecDavitt, 
the Rev. Sidney R. Esten, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Oscar Vogt, 
Edna Bolander. 

The convention will meet in June, 1941. 

xa uk 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 
George A. Gay 


HE Pennsylvania Universalist Convention met at Girard 
for its 109th sessions, and due to sickness and inclement 
weather the attendance was smaller than usual. The Rev. 
James D. Herrick, of Towanda, was under doctor’s orders to 
remain at home. No representatives from the Towanda circuit 
were present. Scranton was represented by one delegate, and 
Smithton and Linesville failed to send delegates. The Phila- 
delphia churches sent three carloads. Reading also had five 
present. 

Friday afternoon, May 31, the Women’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation met, with Mrs. Daisy Patterson presiding in the absence 
of both the president and vice-president. Mrs. Gregory, the 
secretary, presented her resignation after thirty-seven years of 
service. The address was delivered by Mrs. Dorothy Wood of 
Brooklyn, who presented the plan for uniting all of the women’s 
organizations in one, and also indicated various aims and projects 
of the group. New officers elected were Mrs. Isabel Gehr, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. M. R. Butler, secretary. Mrs. Herrick was re- 
elected vice-president and Miss Nicol treasurer. 

The Convention session began during an intermission of the 
women’s meeting, and continued at five o’clock. Reports were 
read and referred to the appropriate committees. 

Friday night Miss Susan M. Andrews delivered an instruc- 
tive and inspiring address, and this was followed by the showing 
of the film picturing the activities of the camp for diabetic chil- 
dren at the Clara Barton birthplace. 

Dr. Benton led the short service of worship which intro- 
duced the Saturday sessions. Following this reports of com- 
mittees were read and adopted. The speaker for the morning 
was Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary of the General Convention, 
who substituted for Dr. Robert Cummins. 

The election of officers resulted in several changes. 
Gabell, Jr., treasurer since 1902, resigned because of ill-health. 
W. B. Layton resigned because of inability to attend meetings. 
The nominating committee presented the following and election 
was unanimous: President, the Rev. George A. Gay; vice-presi- 
dent, Lorin C. Powers; secretary, Dr. Herbert E. Benton; treas- 
urer, N. R. Guilbert; trustees, Miss Agnes L. Nicol, Freed Otto, 
Henry W. Felton, the Rev. James D. Herrick, Peter Brusky, 
C. A. Leibold, Asher D. Stichler, Mrs. Lillian Smith, the Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr. The new names on this‘list are Mr. Otto, 
Mr. Brusky and Mr. Gehr. 

At noon the trustees of the Convention met and were in 
‘session for three hours discussing the matters referred to them. 

The Sunday School Association convened in the church at 
two o’clock, and elected the following officers: Mrs. Frances John- 
son, president; Miss Sue Smith, secretary-treasurer. Miss An- 
drews addressed the delegates and led in discussions and in answer- 
ing questions. : 

The annual banquet in Murray Hall Saturday night was 
attended by more than one hundred guests. Representatives 
of practically every religious group in Girard were present, in- 
cluding Methodists, Presbyterians, Universalists, Roman Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians. A large group from the Unitarian church 
‘of Erie attended, and people from Conneaut, Ohio, Wellsburg, 
Pa., and other places. Community singing under the direction 
of Lloyd J. Mahony, head of Erie Center, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was enjoyed. Violin solos by the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, 
and saxophone solos by Miss Elizabeth Duff added to the pro- 
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gram. The address of the evening was delivered by Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff. A novelty was a speech recorded by Dr. Cummins and 
delivered by using a new radio-phonograph. 

Sunday morning the church was crowded with delegates, 
visitors, and members. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr, minister of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia. Clayton Gehr, a brother of the preacher, accom- 
panied another brother, Vincent Gehr, as he sang a bass solo. 
Following the sermon the communion was administered by the 
Rey. George A. Gay and Dr. Herbert E. Benton. 


* * * 


UNIVERSALIST BEGINNINGS IN AMERICA 
Thomas Butler 


N his published Autobiography (page 196) the Rev. John Mur- 
ray states that’shortly after landing near Good Luck in 1770, 
and while passing through the woods there, he was moved to 
exclaim ‘‘Oh that I had in this wilderness the lodging-place of a 
poor wayfaring man, some cave, some grot, some place where I 
might finish my days in calm repose.” 

These words were indeed well spoken, for Murray was on 
the coastal edge of a great wilderness, where forests of pine and 
oak were interspersed with barren uplands and deeply shaded 
cedar swamps. 

Previous to 1740 the inhabitants of this district were largely 
squatters and titles to the land were not acquired until many 
years afterward. 

Of the religious and social conditions in this great area we 
have the testimony of the Rev. Thomas Thompson, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who journeyed through the region be- 
tween the years 1745 and 1750. At that time the Established 
Church had church edifices at Freehold, Shrewsbury and Middle- 
town, all within the East Jersey County of Monmouth. 

He writes: ‘“From Nanisquan for twenty miles further on in 
the country all is one pine forest. I have traveled through this 
desert four times to a place called Barnegat, and from thence to 
Manahawkin, almost sixty miles from home, and preached at 
places where no foot of minister had ever come. 

“In this section I had my full of heathenism just as thor- 
oughly as I have ever since beheld it. The inhabitants are thinly 
scattered in regions of solid woods. Some are decent people who 
have lived in better places, but others have neither religion nor 
manners. 

“As Quakerism is the name under which all in America shade 
themselves that have been brought to none, but would be thought 
of some religion, so these poor people call themselves Quakers, 
but they have no meetings, and many of them make no distine- 
tion of days, neither observing the Lord’s Day nor the Sabbath.”’ 

The writer of these sentiments left New Jersey for the coast 
of Guinea in 1750. His reference to the keeping of the Lord’s 
Day shows contact with members of the Rogerine Baptist 
settlement at Waretown, and to the Seventh Day Baptist com- 
munity located at Squam, to the north of Good Luck. 

He evidently had never visited the Little Egg Harbor Meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends, which first met in private houses at 
Tuckerton, where they erected a meetinghouse in 1709, used 
until 1863. The present Monthly Meeting there dates from 
1715 and has produced many noted ministers. 

In the early days a foot journey of twenty miles to meeting 
was no unusual occurrence. Even today natives of the pine woods 
will walk ten miles and return as incidental to a day’s work or a 
friendly evening call. 

The second known house of worship in what is now the 
County of Ocean, was the schoolhouse used as a place of worship 
by the Rogerine Baptist community. 

Next in order came the old Free Church at Manahawkin 
built in 1758, to become a Baptist church in 1770, when the 
building was taken over by a society organized August 25, 1770. 
John Murray is known to have preached in this church building. 
The first Baptist preacher to come into the neighborhood was a 
man named Blackwell in 1760. The Rev. Morgan Edwards is 
authority for the statement that Thomas Potter of Good Luck 
once applied for baptism here but was rejected for church mem- 
bership because of his peculiar religious views. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston | 


MAKING ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
THE BIBLE ENJOYABLE 


In teaching youth the Bible today it is im- 
portant that they have an enjoyable  ac- 
quaintance wiih the Scriptures and the fullest 
possible understanding of them. 

This is a day of beautiful books. Pub- 
lishers vie with each other in their efforts 
to put attractive books on their tables. 
Children are studied to find out what they 
like, to learn their reactions in reading. 
Books are planned just for their conven- 
ience and enjoyment. The type is large 
and clear. The lines are long, free from 
obstructions, and well separated. The 
margins on the page are wide. Often books 
have not only full-page illustrations, but 
fascinating small pictures inserted here 
and there in the text. Color is used in the 
pictures and on the covers. 

Of all the books that come into the hands 
of youth, probably the most unattractive 
is the Bible. To begin with, the type is 
small. The lines are divided into two 
columns on a page, making it necessary for 
the children constantly to shift their eyes 
back to the beginning of a new line, and 
with the lines close together as they usually 
are in the Bible it is distracting and easy 
for them to lose the place. As a help in 
pronouncing proper names, diacritical 
marks are used over the letters and the 
children’s eyes must hurdle these. Every 
few lines are arranged as a paragraph re- 
gardless of the subject matter. Or, if a 
version is used where the text is correctly 
paragraphed, the verse numbers are in- 
serted among the words and provide some- 
thing to be stumbled over. Many words 
and phrases are unfamiliar and even ob- 
solete, the commonly used version having 
been translated 326 years ago. A few col- 
ored pictures may be included, but the 
covers are sure to be solid black. And this 
is the introduction which the children 
have to the Scriptures! Our churches have 
been responsible to a considerable extent 
for perpetuating this sort of thing, in that 
the Bibles which they give to the children 
of the church at an early age are generally 
of this unattractive format. Why should 
not the church take the lead in this im- 
portant area of its particular field? 

There is much more reading matter in 
the Bible than children will use for a long 
time, if ever. No other book do we give a 
child of eight or ten years of age for use 
the rest of his life. One does not give a 
child of this age a volume of the complete 
works of Shakespeare that he may read 
some parts of it now and the rest when he 
is in high school or college. Nor do we be- 
gin to develop a child’s musical appre- 
ciation by taking him first to hear a Bee- 
thoven symphony. Rather, some of the 
simpler melodies are arranged for him to 
reproduce on piano or violin. As he grows 
older he may play them in a school or- 
chestra. No one would say the selections 


Rev. Max A. Kapp 
President of the G. S. S. A. 


Commencement Speaker at Religious 
Education Institute, Ferry Beach 
July 26 


thus heard could take the place of the rich, 
colorful harmonies of the full symphony, 
but common sense might say this is the 
way to begin to develop appreciation for 
the larger work. Why should not appre- 
ciation of the Bible be sought in the same 
way? 

A modern translation of the Scriptures is 
almost indispensable for children and 
young people to use for their reading and 
study of the Bible. I favor the Smith- 
Goodspeed translation, as it seems to be 
the clearest window into the minds of 
those who wrote the Hebrew and Greek 
text, and uses words that are more easily 
understood. Someone may say, ‘‘But the 
King James version has the most beautiful 
English.”’ That may be true, though the 
other translations have beauty too, when 
they are known. If we insist on holding 
only to the former for youth we shall lose 
clarity, understanding and interest for 
them. In fact, I will go so far as to say 
that we need not expect to interest youth 
in the Bible, to read it and to understand 
it, unless they use a modern translation. 
The special beauty of the older version of 
the Scriptures may be made familiar to 
youth through its use in worship services, 
and in group and private reading. 

In another city a church school class of 
seventh grade boys and girls was in ses- 
sion. A boy was reading from the New 
Testament rather haltingly. Suddenly he 
dropped his book to the table and said, 
‘Why don’t they write the Bible in lan- 
guage we can understand!’ In our own 
church school, where we have introduced 


a modern translation along with the old, 
just recently a teacher told me, ‘Since 
using this translation my boys have been 
more interested in reading the Bible in 
class.” And that is no more than might 
he expected!—From Teaching Youth the 
Bible Today, by Frederic L. Fay, director of 
religious education, Asylum Hill Congre- 
gational Church, Hartford, Conn. 
* * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE 
FERRY BEACH, JULY 21-27 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


8.15-9.05: The Life of Jesus—Dr. John 
Murray Atwood. 
Understanding Children— Mrs. Clinton 
Lee Scott. 

9.15-10.05: Study Period. 

10.15-11.05: The Christian Church in the 
World Today--Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. 
Worship in the Church School— Miss 
Frances W. Wood. 

11.15-11.80: Chapel—Rev. 
Frazier. 

11.40-12.380: The Life of Jesus (second 
period)—Dr. John Murray Atwood. 
Teaching Primary Children—Miss Su- 
san M. Andrews. 

7.00-7.45: Young People’s Discussion 
Group—Leader, Rev. G. Douglas Fra- 
zier. 
Adult Discussion Group—-Leader, Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott. 

* * 
ADULT DISCUSSION GROUP AT 
FERRY BEACH 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, who is in charge 
of the Adult Discussion Group at the In- 
stitute of Religious Education, Ferry 
Beach, next week, has arranged for the 
following leaders to present different as- 
pects of the theme ‘‘The Church as an 
Educational Institution’’: 


G. Douglas 


Sunday: Equipping Leaders to Lead— 
Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

Monday: Preparing Ministers for the 
Work of Religious Education—Dean 
John Murray Atwood. 

Tuesday: Responsibility of the Whole 
Church for Religious Education—Miss 
Frances W. Wood. 

Wednesday: Homeand Church Co-operat- 
ing in Religious Education—-Mrs. Clin- 
ton Lee Scott. 

Thursday: The Religious Education of 
Adults—Rev. Max A. Kapp. 


This group meets directly after supper 
each evening on the porch of the Rowland, 
unless weather calls for an indoor session. 

* * 


CONCERNING INSTITUTES 


From Caribou to the north, Philadelphia 
to the south, Syracuse to the west and 
Portland to the east, delegates to the Re- 
ligious Education Institute will be ar- 
riving at Ferry Beach Saturday afternoon, 

(Continued on page 675) 
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INSTITUTE OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS PROGRAM 


The program of the Institute of World 
Affairs, to be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
Aug. 17-24, has been issued. 

An interesting figure to be there is Dr. 
‘Gerhart Niemeyer, whose course on 
“Modern Dictatorships” at the Princeton 
‘summer school was attended by large 
numbers. 

Dr. F. W. Perkins is the preacher for 
the Sunday service, Aug. 18, in the grove. 

A get-together party will be held on 
Saturday evening, Aug. 17. 

International Nights will probably in- 
clude Finland and North Africa. The 
management holds some surprises in re- 
‘serve for these programs. 

The book exhibit will be in charge of 
Mrs. Minot F. Inman. 

From Sunday to Saturday morning there 
care scheduled varied recreational activities, 
such as a sailing party, a picnic, a clam- 
bake. Shuffleboard and tennis matches 
will be arranged, and the tennis play-off is 
set for Saturday morning. The climax of 
the International Nights and of the In- 
stitute comes Friday night with the usual 
Danse Internationale. 

Registration fees ($2.00) for the Insti- 
‘tute of World Affairs should be sent to the 
treasurer, Allen H. Lester, 4302 North 
Fourth St., Arlington, Va. Request for 
room reservation may be sent direct to 
Robert F. Needham, the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine. For room reservation details con- 
‘sult The Ferry Beacher, copy of which will 
be mailed on request. 

A seminar each afternoon will be led by 
Prof. Dale Moore of Lafayette College. 
Taking part are: Prof. James F. Clarke, 
‘College of Idaho, on the Balkans and the 
Near East; Prof. Paul R. Sweet, Bates 
College, on Central Europe; Prof. Melvin 
H. Laatsch, University of Vermont, on 
American Interests; Prof. Alfred Church 
Lane, formerly of Tufts College, on Eco- 
nomic Europe; Dr. and Mrs. Raul d’Eca, 
Pan-American Union, on Latin-American 
International Relations; Benjamin G. B. 
Durkee, formerly of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on American Foreign Policy. 


TRAINING IN HANDCRAFTS 
AT FERRY BEACH 


Practical training for parents, children 
-and family groups in handcrafts will be 
offered to those attending the first of the 
Family Fellowship weeks at Ferry Beach, 
Aug. 3-10. Rev.and Mrs. LeRoy Congdon 
of Gardiner, Maine, will conduct a course 
in the practical use of many hobbies. 

There will be exhibits and demonstra- 
tions of simple crafts, including beadwork, 
‘shadow puppets, fist puppets, plaques, 
erepe paper work, ete. Particular em- 
phasis will be upon the making of games 


and puzzles. In this connection several 
service projects, which may be carried out 
by any group wishing to render a service 
to hospitals and other institutions, as well 
as to needy families, will be explained. 

The many kinds of shells found on the 
shore will also be put to the making of 
useful souvenirs. 


BEARDS HOLLOW SERVICES 


As usual, services have been scheduled 
for the Little White Church of Beards 
Hollow, Schoharie County, N. Y. Dr. 
John van Schaick, Ji., will conduct the 
four services and preach Aug. 4 and 25. 

On Aug. 11, the preacher will be Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who visited the services last year 
and made a deep impression by an uplift- 
ing prayer. 

On Aug. 18, Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
D. D., president of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, will make his third visit to 
Beards Hollow and be the preacher. 

Services at 11 a. m., daylight saving 
time. 

Beards Hollow is 7.4 miles from Cobles- 
kill and 5 miles from Richmondville. 
Traveling northeast on Route 7 turn right 
into Beards Hollow road after crossing 
Stony Creek bridge, one mile northeast of 
Richmondville. Traveling southwest on 
Route 7 turn left into Beards Hollow road 
just before crossing Stony Creek bridge, 
4.3 miles southwest of Cobleskill. 


PILGRIMAGE TO 
JOHN MURRAY’S HOME 


The annual outing of the Salem, Mass., 
Mission Circle took the form of a pilgrim- 
age to our historic church at Gloucester, 
Mass., on July 9. Fifty attended. 

Transportation was arranged by auto- 
mobile, making a delightful ride along the 
North Shore. Luncheon was served at the 
tearoom of the Sargeant-Murray-Gilman- 
Hough house, formerly the home of John 
Murray while pastor at Gloucester, and 
an hour was spent in going through the 
house and viewing its furnishings with the 
hostess, Mrs. Elizabeth Hersey of the 
Gloucester church. A visit was then made 
to the church itself and a very inspiring 
story was told of the start at Gloucester of 
our Universalist denomination under the 
pastorate of John Murray by Mr. Runkle 
of the Gloucester church. 


YOUNG PEOPLE HOLDING 
SUMMER SERVICES 
IN BRIDGEPORT 


The Council of Young People of the 
Protestant Churches of Bridgeport, Conn., 
is holding services in the Universalist 
church each Sunday morning during July 
and August, at 10.30. The service is 
broadcast over Station WICC. 


ARTHUR A. BLAIR 
EXPLAINS 


Dr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, 
N. H., are very appreciative of the many 
solicitous inquiries, especially by the 
friends at Headquarters, regarding a re- 
ported automobile accident. They have 
reason to believe that the report has been 
greatly exaggerated. In a moment of 
drowsiness on the part of the chauffeur the 
car attempted to hurdle a stone wall. The 
occupants were not even scratched but the 
car showed the effects of the impact. 
They learned that which they had always 
surmised, that a stone wall was never built 
for an automobile to jump, and that an 
auto was never made for that purpose. 
They hope to continue their work of 
visiting the churches of the Old Granite 
State. 


LADIES’ CIRCLE OF HAVERHILL 
HOLDS INTERESTING MEETING 


The Ladies’ Circle of the Haverhill, 
Mass., church held an interesting meeting 
on July 9. It took the form of a ‘‘Mystery 
Ride.”’ The destination turned out to be 
Mrs. Louis Brisson’s Barn. The members 
brought basket lunches and coffee was 
served by the hostess. A short business 
meeting was held and a delegation to Ferry 
Beach was planned. Games and a short 
reading were enjoyed. 


ANNUAL UNION SERVICE 
AT DEXTER, MAINE 


The annual union service of Universalist 
churches of Eastern Maine was held at 
Dexter on June 30 with the new pastor of 
the Guilford church, Rev. Duane Kelly 
Lyon, preaching. 

Answering the roll call were represent- 
atives from Dexter, Exeter, Guilford, 
Sangerville, Pittsfield and Augusta. In 
addition, there were also present people 
from other sections of Maine and from 
other states. 

This service is held annually on the last 
Sunday of June for the purpose of fostering 
closer fellowship among Universalists of 
the area. It was started a number of years 
ago by the late Rev. Milo B. Folsom of 
Pittsfield. 

Other ministers joining in the service 
this year were Rev. Josephine B. Folsom 
of Pittsfield, Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham 
of Augusta, and the host pastor, Rev. Ken- 
neth R. Hutchinson of Dexter. 

Music was furnished by the Dexter 
choir under the direction of William Hair, © 
and a soloist, Mrs. Katherine Coolidge of 
Pittsfield. : 

The offering was sent to the Boston 
office and will be included in the general 
Red Cross relief fund. 

Several of the out-of-town groups 
brought lunches and an hour of fellowship 


—— 
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was enjoyed in the vestry of the church 
following the service. Coffee and tea 
were served by the Dexter women. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Il]. He 
has been president of the General Con- 
vention. 

Rosalie West is the wife of a missionary 
in India. Those who read her ‘India and 
the Joy of Fellowship” in our issue of Oct. 
7, 1939, will welcome this charming essay 
from her pen. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


‘CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 673) 

July 20. While this geographical distribu- 
‘tion is not as wide as in some summer in- 
‘stitutes, we venture to predict that in 
other respects this group will measure up 
to any other. 

The subject of Dr. Scott’s sermon at 
the morning church service on July 21 at 
Ferry Beach is “Substitutes for Think- 
ing.” Eleven o’clock is the hour of the 
“service; the place, the grove. 

Rey. Phillips L. Thayer of Urbana, III, 
ploved a friend in need to the Universalist 
Mid-West Institute. When Dr. Harold 
‘Scott was prevented from attending Mr. 
Thayer responded at once to the request 
that he teach a course there in Dr. Scott’s 


place. 


FROM DIXIE LAND 

(Continued from page 662) 

‘ness, some were unable to be present at 
‘our recent services, but the audience was 
fairly good. It is always a joy to be 
with our Feasterville church. I know of 
no more loyal group anywhere. On my 
last trip to that church, it became neces- 
-sary to omit the forenoon service because 
of commencement exercises at a large con- 
-solidated school near by. But in the eve- 
ning, our audience was fine, quite a number 
-of people being present from the other 
churches of the community. 

Since making my appeal for old books 
for free distribution, I have received some- 
thing more than two hundred volumes. 
Many of these have been placed where 
they will help. I am careful to leave the 
books where they will supply specific 
needs, and where they will fit best into the 
different stages of educational acquire- 
ments. A college man would hardly care 
for a primer, and a person barely able to 
read could not be helped by abstract 
philosophy. I am finding men and women 
eapable of appreciating the various types 
-of books I have received. All will serve a 
real purpose, and I am very thankful for 
these rich donations. I have reserved a 
‘number of volumes for my own reading; 
but when read, they will be placed in 
other hands. Years ago, when lectures on 
preaching by Dr. Lyman Abbot were 
published, I wanted the book, but was 


unable financially to get it. It recently 
came to me from Tufts College Library, 
and I have read it with much interest. 
Many thanks. 

Thomas Chapman. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, Conn., was honored by his parish 
on July 4. Ata gathering at the church 
he was presented with a scroll in recog- 
nition of the conferring upon him of the 
degree of doctor of divinity by Tufts 
College on June 17. 


Anders S. Lunde, who has been student- 
pastor at Winthrop, N. Y., during the 
past year, has accepted the call to the 
pastorate of the First Liberal Church in 
Mt. Vernon, beginning Sept. 1. This 
church is composed of Universalists and 
Unitarians. 


Rev. E. L. Conklin of Derby Line, Vt., 
visited at Headquarters July 9. 


The marriage of Martha Rose, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace Rose, 
and Robert C. Thompson of Newburgh, 
N. Y., will take place at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn, July 27, at 
four o’clock. Dr. Rose will perform the 
ceremony. Mr. Thompson is a student in 
the medical school of Syracuse University. 


H. C. Ledyard, formerly one of our 
active ministers, now an official of or- 
ganized labor, is now located at 35 Mason 
St., Hammond, Ind. 


Rev. and Mrs. Fred Hamilton Miller 
of Springfield, Vt., welcomed a new son, 
Dwight Whittemore, July 8, born at the 
Worcester City Hospital, Worcester, Mass. 


Rev. Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, 
Maine, served the East Northfield summer 
conference during the week of July 7 as 
superintendent of the book and publica- 
tions exhibit. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, Prof. Alfred S. Cole, Rev. Carle- 
ton M. Fisher, Dr. George E. Huntley, 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Rev. George H. 
Wood, Jr., Rev. William Boicourt, Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, Rev. Wilburn B. 
Miller, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, and Rev. 
Raymond J. Baughan, Jr., are among the 
Universalists in attendance upon the Har- 
vard conference held July 8-22 under the 
auspices of the three divinity schools of 
Tufts, Harvard and Andover Newton. 
Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer is director 
of the conference. 


Obituary 


MRS. WILLIAM H. MORRISON 


Mrs. Alice W. Morrison, widow of Rev. William 
H. Morrison, D. D., and mother of Mrs. Grace Mor- 
rison Reynolds of Paducah, Ky., died June 28 at a 
rest home in Brockton, Mass., where she was taken 
a few weeks ago. She had been in failing health for 
the past six months and seriously ill since June 11. 
She would have been 83 on July 14. 

Mrs. Morrison was born in Gloucester, a daughter 
of Charles A. and Lydia M. (Webb) Beckford. She 
was married to Dr. Morrison in Salem, June 24, 
1879. In 1929 they observed their 50th wedding 
anniversary. 
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Dr. Morrison was pastor of the First Universalist 
Church in Brockton for 10 years and when he re- 
tired from active ministerial duties he and Mrs. 
Morrison decided to make) their home there during 
their declining years. He was made pastor emeritus 
of the church shortly after his retirement. He died 
eight years ago. 

Mrs. Morrison always followed with much interest 
and pleasure the career of her daughter, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, the former Grace Morrison Poole, well-known 
clubwoman and former president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Morrison was a member of the Salem Uni- 
versalist church. 

Besides her daughter, she is survived by a son, 
William H. Morrison of Ossining, N. Y., and two 
grandchildren, Patricia D. and Beatrice B. Morrison. 

Services were held Sunday, June 30, at the Har- 
mony Grove Chapel at Harmony Grove Cemetery, 
Salem. Rev. Francis P. Randall, pastor of the 
Brockton church, officiated. 


MRS. BENJAMIN M. AYRES 


On June 14, at Long Ridge, Conn., occurred the 
death of Mrs. Benjamin M. Ayres (Nettie L.) in her 
85th year. 

Mrs. Ayres was a lifelong Universalist, giving 
generously of her time and money, when able, to 
her home church in Stamford, Conn. She loved 
conventions and attended many. 

In earlier years, she worked tirelessly for the little 
Universalist church at Long Ridge which her father, 
Seth S. Cook, helped to run for many years. 

She is survived by her husband and a daughter, 
Mrs. Clarence R. Skinner. 


Notices 


THE NEW ENGLAND GROUP 
FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE 


Twenty-two years ago the undersigned was execu- 
tive secretary of the New England Group for His- 
torical Service. That group collaborated with the 
efficient and authoritative National Board for His- 
torical Service to the latter’s satisfaction during 1917 
and 1918. 

The purpose of the New England Group was to 
acquaint the people of New England with the facts 
underlying the World War. Various organizations 
and also various hotels, with guests from all over 
the country, were glad to profit by these explanations. 
The Boston Transcript and other papers commended 
this ‘‘propaganda of facts’’ as the one kind of propa- 
ganda worthy of support. 

Ready and available for similar service today are 
authorities competent in their respective fields. They 
are pledged to objective presentations of the facts 
that Americans must consider in order to fulfill ef- 
ficiently their duties as American citizens. 

Information as to the services rendered by the 
New England Group for Historical Service may be 
secured from the undersigned. 

Arthur I. Andrews, Executive Secretary, 
Warner, N. H. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Georgia. Aug. 8-11, Atlanta. 

New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18, Auburn. 

Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina. Oct. 1-4, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 
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Crackling 


A minister was writing in his study when 
his little daughter came in. ‘‘What are 
you writing, daddy?” she asked. 

“I’m writing a sermon, my pet.” 

“How do you know what to write?” she 
asked. 

“God tells me,’”’ said her father gravely. 

After watching her father a few minutes 
the child remarked, “If God tells you 
what to write, daddy, why do you scratch 
some of it out after you write it?’’—Odessa 
Democrat. 

* * 

Seth: “Hannah, dost thou love me?”’ 

Hannah: “Why, Seth, we are com- 
manded to love one another.” 

Seth: “But, Hannah, dost thou feel what 
the world calls love?” 

Hannah: ‘I hardly know what to tell 
thee, Seth. I have tried to bestow my 
love upon all, but I have sometimes 
thought that perhaps thou wast getting 
more than thy share!’’—Hzachange. 

* * 

Let’s hope justice will take account of 
man’s frailty and weigh in a different scale 
his words pertaining to certain fishing ex- 
ploits, the number of miles he gets on a 
gallon, his score on the water hole, and what 
he told the boss about running the busi- 
ness.—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

Dad: ‘What sort of a young man is this 
new friend of yours?” 

Daughter: ‘“‘Well, he tells me he has al- 
ways wanted a good home.” 

Dad: “That sounds rather promising.” 

Daughter: ‘‘Yes, and he likes ours a lot.”’ 
—Advance. 

* * 

Boss: “Have you the firmness of charac- 
ter that enables a man to go on and do his 
duty in the face of ingratitude, criticism, 
and ridicule?” 

Applicant: ‘Well, I cooked for our 
camping party last summer.’’— Ujdag. 

* a 


Madam: ‘“‘You must have a good appe- 
tite! You have eaten a whole pie!” 

Kitchen-door Visitor (with tears in his 
eyes): “Yes, madam, that is all I have in 
the world which I can rightfully call my 
own.’’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

An Irish couple adopted an orphaned 
three-months-old German baby. Then 
they took a correspondence course in Ger- 
man so they would be ready to understand 
the baby when it started to talk—EHz- 
change. 

*  O* 

A little boy, just returning home from 
his first day at school, was asked how he 
liked to go to school. He replied: “I like 
to go and I like to come, but it’s the stay- 
ing I don’t like.”’—Advance. 

ab * 

Guide: ‘‘This is a Roman well, started 
in A. D207 

Bricklayer’s Wife: “‘Now, Joe, that’s the 
sort of firm to work for!’’—’Svenska 
Dagblad. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Beginnings 


of the 


Universalist Church 


(1940 revision) 


by 
A. GERTRUDE EARLE 


THE HELPER 


For Adult Classes 


Price, 20 cents each 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


- Boston, Massachusetts 


16 Beacon Street . . 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike'atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 

itions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in pteparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. . 


In the Foothills of the Adirondacks 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SESSION, July 1— August 9 


IDEAL for Summer Study; Average TEMPERATURE July and August, 68.6 


Guidance Courses Leading to Counselor’s Certificates. 

Education Courses, Including Practice Teaching and Graduate Work. 
Institute of Reading, July 1-13, Dr. Stella S. Center of New York{University. 
Visual Instruction Center in Co-operation with Harmon Foundation. 

French and German Workshops and Weaving Center. 


Regular College Courses. 


Radio Guild, University Radio Station WCAD, 
Programs given by Students and Community. 
Carl Snavely’s Coaching School, June 24-29, Football, Basketball, Training. 
Recreational Facilities, Including Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 


